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"Oh brave new world!" Joey looks out from the pouch of his mother, the rare Matschie's tree kangaroo. 
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SPRING ARRIVED ON TIME, AGAIN 

For me, it mattered not that the first day of 
spring occurred on March 22, nor that, astronomi¬ 
cally speaking, spring is that period between the 
vernal equinox and the summer solstice. For me, 
spring begins with the birth of a knobby-kneed and 
wobbly-legged baby mammal. Spring babies are 
those which are born any time after the first of the 
year—not necessarily those born on March 22 or 
after. 

In January our leopard cats gave birth to three 
tiny kittens and, instead of separating the male 
from the mother and kittens, the family was kept 
together as a group, an arrangement that worked 
out very nicely. It may sound strange to say 
“leopard cat kittens” but that’s what they are. 
They aren’t leopard kittens but leopard cat kittens. 
Leopard cats, Fells bengalensis, are found through¬ 
out India in the mountain forests and range north¬ 
ward to Kashmir, Baluchistan, even into Siberia. 
Going south they are found in Malaysia and on 
some of the Philippine islands. (While living in the 
Philippines, I had one as a house pet. It was 
captured in a sugarcane field before its eyes were 
open. Although it was always by my side, it hated 
to be touched. Its penchant for eating shoestrings 
was nearly its downfall. Apart from shoestrings 
being indigestible, they were “under the counter” 
items in the islands, being very scarce and expen¬ 
sive at that time.) The leopard cat is nocturnal and 
feeds on small birds and mammals. Although about 
the size of a small house cat, the leopard cat will lie 
in wait in the crotch of a tree and drop onto an 
unsuspecting mouse deer, dispatching it with ease. 

Other January births were an axis deer and a 
stillborn howler monkey. The reason we mention 
the howler baby is because howlers are difficult to 
keep in captivity and giving birth is a rarity. We are 
encouraged that we have a breeding pair and hope¬ 
ful that the next baby will arrive alive and healthy. 

For several weeks the keepers in the Lion House 
were closely watching one of the tree kangaroos. 
(The tree kangaroos are in the Lion House because 
of the warmth they need in the winter, not because 
anyone thinks they’re lions!) Motion in the pouch 
indicated that there might be a wee one tucked 
inside. In February the baby’s tail was seen sticking 
out of mother’s pouch and it was dutifully 
recorded that yes, indeed, the tree kangaroo has a 
baby. We hope that soon the little kangaroo will 
spend time out of the furry confines of the pouch 
so that we can all have a chance to see it but cur¬ 
rently, we see the head, sometimes the head and 


shoulders and front legs, and sometimes the rear 
end and tail. The pouch is constantly active as the 
youngster bounces around inside. Added to the 
February births were a male sooty mangabey and a 
cotton-top marmoset. The new-born cotton-top is 
in a family group consisting of the parents and the 
twins which were born last year. 

Getting on into March, we had our first 
knobby-kneed and wobbly-legged baby—a 
scimitar-horned oryx. St. Patrick’s Day was cele¬ 
brated joyfully with the birth of a Brazilian tapir. 
Being a male, he was named Patrick in honor of the 
day. After 24 hours with his mother he was 
removed for hand-rearing as he had not been 
observed nursing. He’s in the nursery, growing big 
and strong with Judy Block’s patient ministrations 
with the bottle of formula. (He should be the 
model for SPOTS AND STRIPES’ logo as he is 
spotted and striped!) 

Two sugar gliders were born in the nocturnal 
room of the Small Mammal House but, being 
nocturnal, they have not been observed scampering 
about with their mother. Also born in the Small 
Mammal House were twin golden marmosets. We 
are always pleased with the births of golden 
marmosets as they are on the IUCN’s list of rare 
and endangered mammals. For several days, wor¬ 
ried keepers watched the family and were dis¬ 
tressed because the father was a playboy and 
refused to assume his part in the care of the 
infants. Normally, the babies are with the mother 



Father golden marmoset assumes care of his twin babies. 
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only at nursing time and after feeding are carried 
on the father’s back. The mother seemed tired and 
agitated with the assumption of the total child- 
rearing duty but, happily, after several days of 
anxious watching, the keepers noticed that the 
father had started sharing the rigors of child- 
rearing. 



The baby Hama, born March 21st, was named Spring- 
water. 


The first day of spring heralded the birth of a 
llama. For several years llamas have been named for 
non-alcoholic drinks and we have had Coffee, 
Cocoa, Pepsi, and Bosco but there have been some 
deviations, such as Snafu and Payday, and even a 
“no no” name was affixed without benefit of 
approval—good old Brandy. Brandy is the mother 
of the new-born. This baby has been named for the 
least alcoholic drink of all—Springwater! (Years 
ago, with a different set of breeding llamas, the 
young were named for members of the Grogan 
family. It turned out, though, that the Grogans 
were more productive than the llamas, thereby 
leaving two little Grogans without llamas carrying 
their names. If only Mary Ellen Grogan had had 
more prescience, she would have named her child¬ 
ren for non-alcoholic drinks and thus, we at the 
Zoo could “kill two birds with one stone”, an 


unfortunate expression that no thinking person 
should ever use). 

In the beautiful month of April a Sykes’ 
monkey, two genets (which are being raised by two 
of Sonny Stroman’s house cats), and two frisky 
little pygmy goats were born. Millie Pygmy Hippo¬ 
potamus gave birth to Upsilon, a female, and her 
eighth baby. Millie has had a baby every year from 
1963, with the exception of 1967 and, oddly 
enough, not one pygmy hippo was born in the Zoo 
that year. 



Dancer was a wobbly newborn, but she will join the other reindeer 
at Christmas for the annual Pageant of Peace downtown on the Mall. 


The month bowed out with the birth of a perky 
little reindeer. Her name is Dancer and she has 
joined Patrick Tapir in the nursery. Dancer is as 
much of a charmer as Patrick and the two together 
are as incongruous a sight as one could see. They 
get along well together, though, and don’t seem to 
realize that they do not complement each other. 



Baby tapirs (this one is the Brazilian species) have watermelon 
stripes, which disappear as the animal matures. This youngster was 
born on March 17 and naturally was named Patrick. 
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May Day was celebrated with the birth of the 
first Barbary ape of the season. A prickly little 
African porcupine was born in the Small Mammal 
House, as well as 11 coatimundis (to two mothers). 

Once more putting the Rock of Gibraltar to 
shame, three more Barbary apes were born during 
the month and a baby Cape buffalo is gracing the 
corral in the hardy-hoofed-stock area. 

And this is only the beginning. There are many 
surprises in store for the baby watchers. Baby 
watching in the National Zoo is the absolute 
guaranteed cure for what ails you. The world is a 
wonderful place when you can be transported from 
the every day turmoil by the simple expedient of 
watching a dignified and graceful baby llama 
suddenly kick up its heels and dance and prance 
and pirouette for no good reason except that it felt 
like doing it. Come to the Zoo and see for yourself 
the wonderful world we offer you! 

- Billie Hamlet 


SUGARPLUMS AND RHINOCEROSES 

“.while visions of sugarplums danced 

through their heads ...” Sugarplums are easier to 
fit into the dreams in one’s head than are Sumatran 
rhinos—sugarplums being so much smaller. Despite 
the lack of head room, Sumatran rhinos prance 
through my brain, not only while asleep, but when 
wide-awake and expected to be thinking of other 
things. How those rhinos got into my head in the 
first place is due to sitting in on a session with Dr. 
Reed and the architects while Dr. Reed showed 
slides of foreign zoo architecture. When he got to 
the Copenhagen Zoo, he showed pictures of the 
only Sumatran rhino in captivity in the world. Like 
most people I know, I have never seen a Sumatran 
rhino in the flesh. The possibility of being in 
Copenhagen this summer and visiting their zoo and 
actually seeing such a rarity has nearly pushed 
every other brain activity out of my mind. 

In mentioning my latest addiction to Lucy 
Mann, she surprised me by saying, “You know the 
National Zoo had a Sumatran rhino at one time.” 
When I showed stunned disbelief she added, “I 
think Bill wrote about in in his book—I’ll look it 
up.” True to her word, she produced the book and 
the proper paragraph. In Wild Animals In and Out 
of the Zoo , written by Dr. Mann and published in 
1930 by Smithsonian Science Series, Inc., he says: 
“The history of the rhinoceroses that we have had 


at the National Zoological Park is very short. The 
temporary deposit by the Forepaugh Circus of its 
animals at the National Zoo afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for the only time in our history of exhibit¬ 
ing a Sumatran rhinoceros (Dicerorhinus suma- 
trensis .”* 

Still scarcely able to believe my eyes and ears, I 
raced down to the huge safe on the first floor of 
the office which houses all the animal records, 
dating back to the first acquisition in 1887. And 
there, sure enough, under Perissodactyla, was the 
acquisition card stating that on November 7, 1893, 
a Sumatran rhinoceros was placed on deposit by 
the Forepaugh Circus and was picked up by the 
circus on March 24, 1896. Thus, for nearly two 
and a half years the public was able to view some¬ 
thing that is now exceedingly rare. 

The Sumatran rhino is the smallest of the rhinos, 
being only 4 to 4Vi feet high at the shoulder. It 
looks even more prehistoric than the other rhinos. 
Its hide is relatively smooth and is thinly covered 
with hair. At one time these animals could be 
found in parts of East Pakistan and Assam, 
throughout Burma, much of Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet Nam, Malaya, Sumatra and Borneo. 
Today, the total world population is estimated to 
be about 100 to 170 individuals. There are 6 in 
Thailand, maybe 10 in Cambodia, maybe 10 in 
Borneo, 20 to 30 in Burma, 30 in Malaya, an esti¬ 
mated 20 in North Sumatra, 25 in Riau, and 15 in 
South Sumatra. 

The reason for the decline in population is that 
these rhinos have been extensively hunted due to 
the belief in the medicinal, religious, or magical 
value of the various parts and products of the rhin¬ 
oceros. Every part of the body is highly prized, 
from hide, hair, and toenails to the blood and 
visceral organs. 

Dr. Lee Talbot of the Smithsonian stated in 
1960 that “although the live animal is protected by 
law in the Union of Burma, it is legal to sell rhino 
blood and other parts as medicine, and in recent 
years several rhinos have been killed on official per¬ 
mits by high Burmese officials ‘for medicinal pur¬ 
poses’.” (Quoted from IUCN’s Red Data Book.) 

How unfortunate that the extinction of this 
unusual animal has been brought about by an ill- 
founded reputation! 


*The scientific name was later changed to 
Didermocerus sumatrensis . 
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When I will finally be permitted to observe my 
first (and probably last) Sumatran rhino it will be 
with great appreciation as well as extreme sorrow. 
Possibly, like the last of the curlews, the lonely 
female in the Copenhagen Zoo doesn’t know that 
she and her kind are doomed to extinction by the 
superior race, called “human”. 

-Billie Hamlet 


HERMAN F. SCHADEN 
1912-1971 

On February 23 Washington Star correspondent 
Herman Schaden died at Doctor’s Hospital after a 
brief illness. His last Zoo story, about the gelada 
baboon family on the short bear line, was printed 
on the day of his death. 

Herman Schaden’s newspaper career began in 
1929 in his home town of Muskegee, Oklahoma. 
From there he worked on papers in Oklahoma City 
and Chicago before joining the Star staff in 1945. 
He was a man of many interests, talents, and jour¬ 
nalistic abilities—sports editor, editorial writer, 
recorded classical music critic, and for 25 years the 
Star’s top rewrite man. When a heart attack forced 
him to give up the pressure of the rewrite desk in 
1960, the Zoo and the Smithsonian became Her¬ 
man’s beat and, true to form, he mastered an 
expertise in the affairs of both. 

Over the past 10 years Herman turned out 
innumerable Zoo stories, and his familiar byline 
unfailingly represented quality copy-well-written, 
warm-hearted, one hundred percent accurate. (A 
measure of the man was his purchase of the best 
zoology texts available for personal reference.) 
Herman was relentless in pursuit of a story- 
dogged, persistant, and determined, but never 
unkind. Hardly a week went by that he didn’t visit 
the Zoo and unhesitatingly trudge from Harvard 
Street to Connecticut Avenue (arduous going for 
anyone not in pre-Olympic Game shape) when 
need be or follow his Zoo staffer guide anywhere 
(through mud, wet straw, construction debris, or 
over guardrails) to meet the object of his story 
nez-a-nez. Herman was meticulous with facts. 
There were times when Zoo personnel groaned 
audibly when his lumbering figure darkened their 
office doorway, for it meant a tedious search of 
the records to verify some aspect of an article. But 
invariably his stories were worth every effort, so in 
time all groaning ceased. 


By and large Herman’s animal stories were light¬ 
hearted ones told with unfailing good humor, and 
justly so, for the Zoo and its inhabitants should lift 
the spirit—be “an island of sanity”. But even in the 
early days of his Zoo reporting Herman was quick 
to perceive that the Zoo had a much deeper, more 
serious side (behavioral research, preservation of 
vanishing wildlife, etc.) which he wrote about at 
every opportunity. Not being an “animal man” per 
se, Herman worked at learning the Zoo world and 
through his own perseverance came to understand 
and deeply sympathize with our involvement. He 
sorrowed at our losses, jubilated at our triumphs, 
and chuckled at our peccadillos. Herman Schaden 
was probably better known to more Zoo em¬ 
ployees than any other newspaper reporter in 
recent times. He certainly knew us—as well as most 
of the animals and every crack and cranny of the 
Park. 

We like to believe that Herman was especially 
pleased when, in 1966, the Zoo named in his honor 
a rare bighorn lamb that was born on his birthday. 
Young Herman Bighorn was the subject of some of 
the writer’s most delightful stories and the recip¬ 
ient, the following year, of a huge birthday cake 
personally presented by “Herman Biped” to his 
namesake. 

Herman Schaden was an equally good friend of 
the Friends. He wrote of FONZ’s goals and objec¬ 
tives, he encouraged membership, and he helped by 
publicizing every major Friends’ undertaking, such 
as the kiosk, the preg watches, the coloring books, 
the guided tours, and the animal feeding programs 
(fish sales and bear bread). While working on the 
latter, he gamely volunteered to taste the bear bis¬ 
cuits. “Not bad,” was his solemn pronouncement, 
“something like a stale fig newton.” No news item, 
Zoo or FONZ, was ever too insignificant for his 
consideration, even when it meant listening 
patiently and graciously off duty at home. 

As a newspaper man, Star columnist Jerry 
O’Leary wrote the profession’s highest 
accolade . . . “Perhaps the most impressive facet of 
Mr. Schaden’s skill was the seemingly effortless and 
quiet way in which he obtained facts from legmen 
and key figures in a story by telephone and then 
wrote copy smoothly and on time.” Jerry, those of 
us who were his legmen, as well as all who 
appreciated this man’s intelligence and writing 
ability to the fullest, will remember him for much 
more. Thousands of Star readers will sadly miss 
Herman Schaden. The National Zoo and Friends of 
the Zoo will sorely miss him—personally every bit 
as much as professionally. 
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SOMETHING NEW IS BEING ADDED 


A 

Section for our Junior 
members 
YOU 


In Spring our Zoo is full of new baby animals.so why not a brand new section 

for our SPOTS AND STRIPES? 

STORIES, RIDDLES, QUIZZES, GAMES, PUZZLES, SONGS, POEMS, 

and IDEAS! 

Want to take part? Start by helping us find a name for our new section. Send in your entries as soon as 
possible to “Name the Page”, FONZ Spots and Stripes, National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C. 20009. 
The best entries will be printed in the next issue with a ballot included so you will have a chance to choose 
the final name. Maybe yours will be chosen! 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH OUR ZOO RESIDENTS 


MEETSMOKEY BEAR 

Happy Birthday Smokey! In February this year, 
Smokey Bear celebrated his 21st birthday. He is 
one of the National Zoo’s most famous residents. 

When he was a very young cub, Smokey was 
rescued from a bad forest fire in the Lincoln 
National Park in New Mexico. Having recovered 
from his burns and the terror of the fire, Smokey 
became our country’s symbol of fire prevention- 
reminding us all to be careful with fires, matches 
and cigarettes when we go into the woods. 

Smokey and Goldie, his mate, are black bears, 
although their fur is brown—this is known as the 
brown color phase of the black bear. Black bears 
are excellent climbers. Smokey was found clinging 
to a small tree when fire fighters rescued him. 

When you come to the Zoo, visit Smokey and 
Goldie in their enclosure at the end of the Bear 
Line. There is glass between the bears and the visi¬ 
tors which makes it easy to take pictures of 
Smokey. 


A cheerful old bear at the zoo 
Could always find something to do 
When it bored him to go 
On a walk to and fro, 

He reversed it, and walked fro and to. 

Anon 



Smokey 


DID YOU KNOW? 

Willie and Pokodiak, the hybrid bears, are a cross 
between a polar bear and a Kodiak bear—Pokodiak 
is 35 years old, Willie is 32. Willie is 11 feet 3 
inches tall, and weighs about 1000 pounds. 

There are a total of 24 bears at the National 
Zoological Park. Most are found along the Bear 
Line where Smokey lives, but the sun bears and 
sloth bears are on the Short Bear Line, between the 
Reptile House and the Small Mammal House. 

There is a young member of FRIENDS, 

Whose fun at the Zoo never ends, 

The Bongo and Emu 
Are animals he knew, 

They are pals whom he never offends. 
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Moni, our youngest white tiger, had quite a 
party on his first birthday. FONZ workers baked 
him a cake, and after everyone in the Lion House 
sang Happy Birthday, he really blew out his candle. 
(Some might have called it a snort, but we know 
better!) 


WHO AM I? 

I’m spotted and striped 
With a longish snout, 

But when I’m grown 
I’m dark and stout. 

(■Abq is 

uo ujoq ‘Jide; Aqeq oq; 


Can you match these Zoo mothers with their young? 


Giraffe 

Fawn 

Swan 

Joey 

Seal 

Calf 

Goat 

Cub 

Frog 

Pup 

Kangaroo 

Cygnet 

Deer 

Kid 

Bear 

Tadpole 



Moni 


Photo by David Morton 

My speed is seventy miles an hour, 

Now don’t you think that’s snappy? 

Despite the tear marks on my face 
I’m really very happy. 

(•buuoq aipooyW ‘sqepaqo aqj —007 oq; 
eansopua aooppio M 9 U eq; ui Aqcpadsg) 


I swam when I was one day old, 

My coat is black and shiny, 

I like hot weather, not the cold, 
Compared with Mum, I’m tiny. 

(•oddiq AuiSAd SunoA aq; Tioqsdfq) 


WORKSHOP PROJECT 


BIRD CALL 

A squeaking sound, (like the sound of kissing the 
make your own call quite easily. 

EQUIPMENT: 

1) A piece of hard 
wood, 2 ” long & 

1 ” thick. 

2) A screw eye. 


back of your hand) will draw birds closer. You can 
DIRECTIONS: 

Drill a hole in the wood, slightly smaller than 
the screw head. Turn the screw eye into the hole, 
take it out and sprinkle a little resin powder into 
the hole. Then, when the screw eye is twisted back 
and forth, it makes a fine, squeaky sound. Birds 
will come near to find out where the sound is 
coming from and you can observe them more 
closely. 
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MASTER PLAN 

The architectural firm of Faulkner, Fryer, and 
Vanderpool has been commissioned to redesign the 
Master Plan of the National Zoological Park. This 
well-known Washington firm has recently com¬ 
pleted the restoration of the National Portrait 
Gallery and the National Collection of Fine Arts 
for the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Lester Collins 
will be associated with these architects for the 
landscape design which will be stressed much more 
than in previous plans for the Zoo. Mr. Collins is a 
former head of the school of landscape architec¬ 
ture at Harvard University and had recently com¬ 
pleted the Town Square development in downtown 
Alexandria, Virginia. For development of the 
graphics in the entire Zoo, the firm of Architec¬ 
tural Graphics Associates has been retained. They 
have produced successful graphics for educational 
institutions, airports, private corporations, and 
museums. 

The design effort will minimally require the 
better part of calendar year 1971. Approvals b^ 
the Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission are required prior to 
presentation of the plans to Congress for the 
appropriation of funds to implement construction, 
which conceivably could get under way in 1972. 

Every effort will be made to develop plans for 
the rehabilitation of the puma house and the 
replacement of the old flight cage so that construc¬ 
tion on the projects may proceed in 1971 if 
approved. The old flight cage will be demolished in 
the spring of 1971 because it has been judged 
unsafe and beyond economic repairability. The 
puma house can no longer house its occupants due 
to interior deterioration and thorough remodeling 
is contemplated. 

In accordance with the admonition of the Com¬ 
mission of Fine Arts, when they rejected previous 
plans in February, 1970, the new Master Plan will 
be developed to place emphasis on the landscape 
and the animals. Architecture will perform a func¬ 
tional role with a minimum of visual impact. 

The site plan will be completely restudied to 
insure the best vehicular and pedestrian circulation, 
with much effort devoted to integrating new sub¬ 
way arrival points and the efficient parking of 
automobiles. 

The readers of SPOTS AND STRIPES will be 
informed periodically of “milestone” develop¬ 
ments and proposed features of the new design as 


they occur. Dr. Reed, the staff, and our architects 
are approaching the redesign with enthusiasm and a 
determination to make NZP a topnotch urban zoo. 

- Norman Melun 

NEW SHOP FOR FONZ 

Spring is the joyous time of the year at the zoo. 
The tour buses arrive, the blossoms burst and the 
new-born animals venture forth under the watchful 
eye of their proud parents. Happily FONZ can be 
numbered among the ranks of proud zoo parents as 
it welcomes its new offspring—an enlarged 
souvenir, gift and balloon shop. If you think the 
gestation period of an elephant is long, just try to 
create a new building! But at last it is an accom¬ 
plished fact and shows every sign of being a worth¬ 
while addition to the family and ready to pull its 
weight in furthering the aims and goals of FONZ. 

FONZ is most fortunate to have the only sou¬ 
venir, gift and balloon outlet in the zoo. For this 
we are deeply indebted to the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion in allowing us this privilege and the oppor¬ 
tunity to raise money in this way for our projects. 

1970 was the first year we operated our kiosk 
under these favorable conditions. It soon became 
obvious that our small kiosk was most inadequate 
to satisfy the many zoo visitors or to realize the 
full benefit of the business opportunity available. 
The end-of-the-year financial report was suf¬ 
ficiently successful to allow our President, Peter 
Andrews, to negotiate a loan for a new building 
with Riggs bank and we knew our “baby” was 
really on the way. 

Then to the drawing board. Many ideas were 
discussed with Norman Melun, Staff Architect, and 
Walter Dobbins, Assistant Staff Architect. The end 
result drawn by Mr. Dobbins is simple and efficient 
and meets our needs exactly. It is designed to fit 
the landscape and to take advantage of existing 
plantings and the charming old clock which is a 
Washington landmark. We are most grateful to him 
for his imaginative thought, for his grasp of our 
particular needs and for the careful planning he 
gave to the design. We understand that he was a 
frequent visitor to the work as it progressed to see 
that all was going well. 

Many of you have been ardent sidewalk super¬ 
intendents through the spring and have observed 
the fine work of the George Branch and Son Con¬ 
struction Company. For those who have not yet 
seen it, the location is the same as our old kiosk—in 
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front of the lion house and up the hill from the 
cafeteria. It is built in an L shape around the tall 
old clock. One end is for balloon sales and the 
other end is for souvenir and gift sales. In between 
is a storeroom and a small office. During the busy 
season sales will be made from five windows with 
sliding glass panels. The design is such that it can 
be converted to an inside shop during the winter 
and thus can be a year-round operation. Heating 
coils were placed in the cement floors and air- 
conditioning units installed for the summer 
months. This greatly expanded space will give us 
the opportunity to better serve the zoo visitors and 
FONZ. We hope to make it a shop that local resi¬ 
dents as well as visitors will seek out to find 
interesting, educational and unusual items relating 
to animals. 

This new shop idea would have remained just a 
gleam-in-the-eye of your sales chairman without the 
help of those already mentioned as well as the vol¬ 
unteer and paid workers who have done such a fine 
job of selling from our tiny kiosk. 

- Shirley McNair 


FONZ NEWS 

Art Exhibition and Contest: The Friends of the 
National Zoo again sponsored an exhibition of 
children’s art, arranged in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan area schools. All entries were on 
exhibit in the bird house, the hoofed-stock build¬ 
ings, and the elephant house, from May 1 through 
May 16. Our special thanks to the following mem¬ 
bers of the committee who worked hard to make it 
a success: Mrs. G. Bidlack, Mrs. W.B. McDonnell, 
Mrs. R. Newcomb, Mrs. W. Rockwell, and Mrs. P. 
Sharp. 



The school children's art exhibit, as set up in the elephant 
house. 


Annual Meeting: The Annual Meeting of the 
Friends of the National Zoo was held on Wednes¬ 
day, May 19, at 8 p.m. in the elephant house. The 
program included the election of officers to the 
Board of Directors, the presentation of art contest 
awards, and an illustrated talk by Dr. Reed on the 
capture of the bongos. 

Zoo Night: Zoo Night this year will be Friday, 
June 11, from 5:30 p.m. to 8:30. If it rains, Zoo 
Night will be postponed one week until June 18. 
Members will receive further details. 

Train: On April 1 the second year of trackless train 
rides at the Zoo started. The trains run from 10 
a.m. until 5 p.m. every day. Tickets are 50 cents 
for the entire ride and passengers may get off at 
any of the three stops and board again after view¬ 
ing the animal exhibits. Stops are located opposite 
the Zoo restaurant, the elephant house, and the 
outdoor flight cage at the bird house. 

Guides: The guided tour program is reaching more 
children than ever before, despite the difficulty the 
District schools have in obtaining bus transporta¬ 
tion. The total number of children taken through 
in March of this year exceeded last year’s figure for 
the same month by 700—this March 2,000 children 
were taken on guided tours. 

Our two new groups of guides who trained 
during the winter are finding their work as interest¬ 
ing and rewarding as the older guides do. The 
letters from the school children, thanking us for 
the tours, are a special treat: 

“We had a good time at the Zoo. Even though I 
did not go on the trip 1 like your Zoo.” 

And such delightfully ambiguous comments as: 

“Thank you for taking me through the Zoo. I 
never knew what a camel looked like until I met 
you.” 

From July 6 to August 18 the summer tour pro¬ 
gram will conduct groups from summer schools, 
scout groups and other organizations. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays the 
Junior Guides will be participating in the summer 
tour program. Anyone interested in scheduling 
tours for their groups during this time is urged to 
call the Guide Program at 332-9322 as soon as 
possible. 

The guide library continues to play a most 
important part in the guides’ work and they would 
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like to thank Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Babbitt, the 
Chevy Chase Women’s Club, and Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
venor for their gifts to the library. The guides 
themselves continue to donate generously. Mr. G. 
Wagner has very kindly given a cine screen for the 
guides’ use. 

The Magazine: From time to time we receive 
letters and calls from members expressing their 
appreciation of Spots & Stripes and complimenting 
our editor, Mrs. Lucile Mann. This has encouraged 
us to experiment with this issue and expand the 
magazine, bringing you more news from FONZ and 
starting a children’s page which we hope will 
appeal to everyone. 

Volunteers: We were delighted when FONZ mem¬ 
bers Miss Hyman and Mrs. McCotter kindly 
responded to our plea for help. Their assistance is 
invaluable to us in the office. 

A special word of thanks to, Mrs. Robert New¬ 
comb for all the work she has done in contacting 
area school systems and taking care of the details 
relating to the art exhibition. 

Photography: Animals have always been a favorite 
subject for photographers and Mrs. Morton would 
like to know if there would be enough interest for 
the Friends to sponsor a photographic contest or 
exhibition for members in the fall. If you are inter¬ 
ested in participating, or have comments, sugges¬ 
tions, or would like to help with the organization 
of such a contest, please write to Mrs. Morton, 
Friends of the National Zoo, National Zoological 
Park, Washington, D.C. 20009. 


LECTURES 

The Friends of the National Zoo sponsored two 
lectures which were delivered at the elephant house 
by distinguished foreign visitors. The first, on 
March 2, was co-sponsored by the World Wildlife 
Fund, and presented Gen. Abraham Yoffe, who is 
the Chairman of Israel’s Nature Reserve Authority. 
Gen. Yoffe spoke of the Hay-Bar Wildlife Reserve, 
a project originated by him when he retired from 
the army six years ago. The purpose of the Reserve 
is to reintroduce animals originally native to Israel 
and to encourage breeding, especially of rare 
species, such as the onager, scimitar-horned oryx, 
and the addax. Much work is being done along 
educational lines; even the youngest children are 
taught not to pick the wild flowers, and hunting of 
game birds or animals is not tolerated. Color slides 
and a film of reptiles, birds and mammals showed 


that the animals are now protected and are increas¬ 
ing in numbers. 

On March 23, Paul Leyhausen spoke to the 
Friends of the National Zoo concerning the fight¬ 
ing behavior of felines. Dr. Leyhausen pointed out 
that subtle changes in ear position and body pos¬ 
ture can act as signals to a presumed receiver 
concerning the intentions of the animal emitting 
the signal. Expecially important in aggressive inter¬ 
action are postures and facial expressions 
concerned with communicating intent on the one 
hand to attack and on the other hand to submit or 
withdraw from an aggressor. In order to illustrate 
some of his ideas concerning origins of visual signal 
systems in cats, Dr. Leyhausen showed two films 
dealing with the detailed interaction sequences of 
two cats threatening one another. Dr. Leyhausen is 
considered the world’s foremost authority on the 
behavior of felines and his talk to the FONZ 
clearly demonstrated the complexity of the inter¬ 
actional systems that Dr. Leyhausen is attempting 
to analyze. 

NEW BOOKS 

Eagles, by Leslie Brown. Arco Publishing Co., New 
York, and Arthur Baker, Ltd., London. 1970. 96 
pp. Illus. $3.95. 

Gorillas, by Colin P. Groves. Arco Publishing Co., 
New York, and Arthur Baker, Ltd. London. 1970. 
96 pp. Illus. $3.95. 

These are the latest additions to Arco’s very satis¬ 
factory “The World of Animals” series, edited by 
Winwood Reade. 

From Eagles we learn that not all fish eagles live 
on fish: the vulturine fish eagle, for instance, lives 
largely on the fruits of oil palms. There are snake¬ 
eating eagles, an eagle that eats the small rock 
hyrax, and eagles that hunt other mammals, rang¬ 
ing in size from rabbits to deer, and of course there 
is the rarest of all—the monkey-eating eagle of the 
Philippines. Distribution, classification, size, habits, 
and the adaptation of wings for soaring and of feet 
for grasping prey, are all discussed in a non¬ 
technical manner. 

“Gorillas” sets out to disprove the “gorilla 
myth”, i.e., that the gorilla is a savage, ferocious 
beast. Colin Groves, an anthropologist formerly 
with the University of California and now on the 
staff of the Unit of Primate Biology at Cambridge, 
pictures the great ape as a “Gentle Giant.” Much of 
the book is based on research done by other 
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workers, including those as recent as George 
Shaller and Dian Fossey, but this small volume 
brings together accounts of gorillas in the wild, 
their family life, and gorillas in captivity, adding up 
to extremely interesting reading. 

Both books are superbly illustrated with color 
and black-and-white photographs, and would be 
valuable additions to a naturalist’s library. 

The Mating Game: Sex, Love and Courtship in the 
Zoo , by June Johns. Published by St. Martin’s 
Press, New York, 1971. 157 pp. Illus. $5.95. 

June Johns is not a zoologist or a psychologist but 
a British journalist living in Chester, England. Her 
latest book is based on observations made in the 
Chester Zoo and is a study of the effects of 
captivity on sexual activity of zoo animals. From 
penguins to polar bears, from pythons to pygmy 
hippos, the myriad ways of courtship and mating 


and rearing of young are described. The author is 
obviously a lover of animals and she writes in an 
entertaining manner. The book is tantalizingly 
quotable: “Snakes seem not to need affection and 
family life, for the female appears to be anything 
but passionate.” Miss Johns tends to be slightly 
anthropomorphic and there are minor errors of 
fact throughout the text,—as well as typographical 
errors. 

- L.Q.M. 


MY MISTAKE! 

Librarians, and others who keep a complete file 
of Spots and Stripes, have pointed out that the 
summer issue, 1970, was incorrectly numbered. It 
should have been Vol. 7, No. 2. 

Sorry. (Ed.) 
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FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL ZOO 


“To operate exclusively for educational and charitable purposes, and in particular to educate the 
general public on matters relating to the increase and improvement of the facilities and the collection of 
the National Zoological Park, and to foster its use by the general public and the schools for educational 
purposes” - From Articles of Incorporation of Friends of the National Zoo , Chartered Under The District 
of Columbia Non-Profit Corporation Act. 


Memberships: 



Life Membership (single payment) 

$250.00 

Corporate, Group or Patron (annual) 

100.00 

raj 

Sponsoring Membership (annual) 

50.00 

Contributing Membership (annual) 

25.00 

Ay 

Family Membership (annual) 

15.00 


Regular Membership (annual) 

7.50 


Student Membership (annual) 

3.00 


All memberships include subscriptions to SPOTS AND STRIPES, invitations to special events, annual 
meetings, and Zoo Night. If you wish to join, send in your name, address, and telephone number with 
check payable to Friends of the National Zoo, c/o National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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